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Follow) rig is a paper written by Eliza 
van H alien of the Bureau nf Intelligence 
and Research in Dece-mitrr 1982. Others 
in this series include Special Report So. 
91. "Afghanistan: Tiro Years of Occupa- 
tion."' So. 86, "Afghanistan: 18 Months of 
Occupation," and So. 79. "Afghanistan: 
A Year of Occu pa tion." 

Overview 

Early in 1982, the Babrak Karmal 
regime and its Soviet sponsors re- 
doubled their assault on the Afghan re- 
sistance movement hoping to achieve a 
turning point in the 3-year battle. In 
March. Babrak declared that the time 
had come to "take the revolutionary 
struggle to the provinces, districts and 
villages." At the end of the year, how- 
ever, there is little to show for their 
pains. Military, political, and economic 
gains continue to elude those who would 
impose a dictatorial Communist regime 
on the people of Afghanistan. 

The Soviets increased their troop 
strength to about 105,000 and greatly 
intensified their military operations in 
1982 but generally failed to discourage 
__ the resistance forces (the mujahidin) or 
/"""to drive them from their strongholds. In- 
'• * deed, ynujahidin activity has increased 
dramatically inside Kabul itself in recent 
months in spite of intense Soviet 
military activity on all sides of the 
capital. Soviet inability to rehuild the 



Afghan Army into a loyal and effective 
force against the resistance continues to 
Ik? a prime cause of military weakness. J 

Over the past year, the ruling People's 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPA) had hoped to cure itself of in- 
ternecine fighting between its Khalq and 
Parcham factions and become the pre- 
eminent guiding force in Afghanistan.^ 
Instead, in the wake of a party confer ^\ 
ence in March (the first since the PDPA 
came to power in April 1978), the politi- 
cal infighting became even more bitter. 
Many influential Khalqis are under 
suspicion of either sympathizing with or 
collaborating with the resistance. Rejec- 
tion of the party by the populace re- 
mains almost, universal. 

At the end of 1981. the PDPA's 
seventh plenum called for a nationality 
and tribal policy to appeal to local tnbal 
and ethnic aspirations and win support 
for the regime. Despite occasional gains, 
a year later it has become clear that 
tribes that once appeared susceptible to 
various regime blandishments are once 
more participating in the jihad— the holy 
war—against Babrak Karmal. 

The government had pinned its 
hopes on a modified land and water re- 
form program as the catalyst for in- 
creasing agricultural production in 1982 



and winning support from the peasants. 
Enterprises disabled by the mujahidin 
wore to lie reactivated. And Prime 
Minister Keshtmand claimed f;3 n->w 
projects were to go into operation with 
Soviet ai<i. But the continuing strength 
of the resistance movement, which domi- 
nates TSTe-SO'!'. of the country, has 
foiled the economic planners. 

At the end of l!>82, the resistance 
movement in many areas appears to tx> 
militarily stronger and U'tter organized 
than at the beginning of the year. Co- 
ordination and cooperation between 
fighting groups inside the country have 
generally improved, while Afghan exiles 
have stepped up efforts to foster greater 
unity in the resistance as a whole. 
Nevertheless, the political weakness of 
the resistance movement remains. Dis- 
ruptive lighting between some bands in- 
side Afghanistan continues. Exile 
ieaders based in Peshawar. Pakistan, 
are split into two competitive alliances. 
Furthermore, there is a large gulf l>e- 
tween formerly prominent leaders now 
in exile and somv of the Peshawar based 
organizations on the one hand, and some 
of the mujnhulin fighting in Afghani- 
stan, on the other. 

The U.N. mission to promote a 
political solution to the Afghan crisis has 
marie progress on procedural issues. The 
U.N. -sponsored indirect talks in Geneva 
in June began to deal with substance, 
but. the critical phase of the negotiations 
lies ahead. U.N. representative Diego 
Cordovez will soon resume His efforts to 
widen what he perceives to be the area 
of agreement between the parties. The 
success or failure of the U.N. negotia- 
tions ultimately will depend on Soviet 
agreement to withdraw troops from 
Afghanistan. The United States sup- 
ports the efforts of the U.N. mission to 
negotiate a political solution consistent , 
with the principles expressed in the 
U.N. resolution on Afghanistan. 

If the new Soviet leadership chooses 
to pursue the present course of military 
activity, which is designed to wear down 
the Afghan people, it will continue to 
confront almost universal opposition. 
The November 1982 U.N. vote of 114-21 
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was another impressive demonstration 
of s'rong international feeling un this 
-subject. 

The plight of more than 2.7 rruikon 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan continues 
to focus international attention on the 
Afghan tragedy. Moreover, increasing 
media coverage is making the world 
community more knowledgeable about 
Soviet conduct in Afghanistan. Recent 
new evidence about the Soviet use of 
chemical warfare in Afghanistan has re- 
ceived worldwide publicity. The second 
session of the Bertrand Russell People's 
Tribunal on Afghanistan met in Paris . 
December 16-20 and heard testimony^ 
concerning the increasing number ot 
atrocities committed by Soviet soldiers 
against Afghan villagers. Thus there has 
been no diminution of profound interna- 
tional concern over the individual and 
collective suffering now being endured 
by the Afghan people. 



Soviet Military 
Offensive Intensified 

At the end of 1981, the Soviets "^ 
significantly stepped up their military 
operations and increased their troop 
strength. Both developments appeared 
to follow from the protracted visit to 
Afghanistan in late 1981 of a high-level 
Soviet military delegation led by First 
Deputy Defense Minister Marshal 
Sokoiov. 1 

The initial increment of 5,000 troops 
in December was followed by several 
thousand more in January. The total 
number of Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
is now estimated at 105,000. In addition, 
about 30.000 men on the Soviet side of 
the border serve in a rear-guard capaci- 
ty; some of these are periodically in- 
volved directly in operations in the 
northern areas. The U.S.S.R. thus has a 
force of about 135,000 committed to the 
Afghan war. 

Soviet military operations through- 
out 1982 have been more massive and 
more elaborate than in 1981; they ap- 
pear designed not only to eradicate mu- 
jahidin strongholds but also to intimi- 
date civilian supporters of the freedom 



fighters. The previous political strategy 
of wooing the population to support the 
regime's National Fatherland Fro at had 
been unsuccessful; by the end of last 
year the mujahidin were clearly expand- 
ing the territory under their influence. 
In 1982, So'iet firepower has been used 
much more indiscriminately as the 
Soviet and Afghan Armed Forces have 
sought to reestablish the regime's 
authority in key areas. 

The "big winter offensives against 
Qandahar in the south and in Parvan 
Province north of Kabul revealed 
Moscow's revised military strategy 
These drives which were followed by 
similarly harsh operations against many 
villages and towns throughout the coun- 
try, inflicted heavy casualties on civilians 
and occasionally on the mujahidin. More 
often, however, the freedom fighters 
have managed to withdraw with their 
force relatively intact and to return to 
the area as soon as the Soviets have left. 

Civilian populations near strategic 
targets have suffered the most. For ex- 
ample, the towns in the Shoinali area 
immediately north of Kabul have been 
bombed heavily throughout the year. 
Mujahidin in this area are a threat to 
Kabul itself and to the important 
Bagram airlme as well as to traffic 
moving along the main supply route 
from Kabul to the Soviet border. Many 
other strategically important areas in 
both eastern and western Afghanistan 
have been subjected to repeated aerial 
attack, but none has been hit with the 
same frequency and intensity as those 
near the capital. 

Moscow probably will try to re- 
frain from large-scale counterattacks on 
the mujahidin inside Kabul. Although 
they have on occasion bombarded resist- 
ance-controlled quarters of two other 
cities, Qandahar and Herat, the presence 
of a large community of foreign 
observers may inhibit them in Kabul. 
But the State Information Service 
(KHAD— the secret police) which is run 
by the Soviet KGB, appears to have in- 



creased its activities in Kabul in recent 
months in response to mujahidin activi- 
ty iii the city. Recent emigrants have 
described a growing police-state atmos- 
phere in the capital. 

The Soviets also appear to be con- 
centrating their military efforts in areas 
which are economically important and 
which are essentially under mujahidin 
control. These include fertile agricultural 
regions and the sites of industrial enter- 
prises that have been disabled by the 
guerrillas in districts surrounding the 
major cities— Kabul, Qandahar. Herat, 
Jalalabad, and Mazar-e-Sharif. 

Other Soviet military activity during 
the past year apparently has been in- 
tended to discourage movement across 
the Pakistani and Iranian borders, it 
does not appear to have succeeded. 
Soviet forces also have been engaged in 
equally unfruitful efforts to suppress the 
resistance in the northern provinces / 
along the Soviet border. / 

Panjsher and Paghman Operations 

The most important Soviet military ob- J 
jective in 1982 was to reestablish the 
regime's authority in the Panjsher 
Valley, 60 miles north of Kabul, and to 
destroy Ahmad Shah Mahsud's mu- 
jahidin organization in this area. 
Another important priority was to drive 
the mujahidin out of Paghman, a moun- 
tain retreat only 12 miles from the 
capital. Both the Panjsher Valley and 
Paghman have become strategically im- 
portant mujahidin strongholds as well 
as symbols of mujahidin success. 

During the summer, the Soviets 
launched two major attacks on the Panj- 
sher. The campaigns have been referred 
to as Panjsher V and Panjsher VI, high- 
lighting the growing number of Soviet 
efforts to take the valley. 

Panjsher V, which began in mid-May 
and lasted about 6 weeks, stands out as 
the biggest Soviet military operation of 
the war to date. Although an unusually 
large combined force— about 12,000- 
15,000 men— established base camps 
about one-fourth of the way up the 



•See Special Report No. 91, 
"Afghanistan: Two Years of Occupation." 
United States Department of State, 
Washington. D.C., December 1981. 



Tn-rnik- valley, the of furtive failed to in- 
flict noticeable damage on tl c o.OOO-man 
mujahidin force under Mahsud's com- 
mand. The operation, h'-wever. was very 
costly for the Soviet arid Afghan troops 
m terms of casualties and lost materiel. 
Mahsud's men were particularly effec- 
tive against heliborne troops, who had 
landed on numerous hilltops. 

Claims by the regime in late June 
thai. Lhe Panjsher had been "liberated" 
were premature. Bv late August, >.••;/- 
jahidin pressure on tne newiy estab- 
ii.-hed garrisons force<i the Soviets t<> 
mount another major offensive into the 
valley. This time they conducted exten- 
sive operations against villages in the 
Panjsher River's many lateral valleys. 
Once again the invaders suffered heavy 
casualties, lost targe quantities of 
matoriei, failed to establish a presence 
beyond the already garrisoned town of 
Rokha. and did not significantly hurt the 
mujnhiilin. Following tin- retreat of this 
second invading force in njiri^SpnJfmbff 
the mujahidin resumed their~lTar.a^s- 
ment of the remaining garrisons. Defec- 
tions from the Afghan forces climbed 
again, as they had earlier in the sum- 
mer. As of late fall. Soviet planes con- 
tinued to bomb the valley, and a new 
Soviet operation before the end of the 
year was likely. 

The Soviets seem determined to 
eliminate the Panjsher as a symbol of 
the resistance; thus they may try to 
keep a garrison in the lower valley 
throughout the winter. This would be a 
difficult operation; the post at Rokha 
already is partially dependent on re- 
supply by air. The mujahidin in the Pari; 
sher downed several helicopters during 
the summer operations; garrisons 
isolated by winter snows are even more 
vulnerable. On the other hand, the mu- 
jahidin themselves are more vulnerable 
during the winter l>ecause they cannot 
retreat to their mountain hideouts. 

During the Panjsher operations this 
year, the Soviets tried to cut off the 
valley by blocking entrance points, but 
these efforts failed. There were 
numerous reports, for instance, that 



during the protracted offensive in May 
and June. Mahsud received assistance 
from othei resistance commanders. 

Soviet offensives, in the Panjsher 
have inflicted great suffering on the 
civilian population as Moscow has sought 
to erode popular support for the mnja- 
h.idin. Many homes, and indeed entire 
villages, have been destroyed by the con- 
stant bombardments. I n October, for the 
first time, Panjsheri refugees began to 
arrive in northern Pakistan. 

Severe food shortages in the 
Panjsher can l>e expected this winter. 
The fighting in early summer destroyed 
most of the wheat crop by depriving it 
of irrigation during a critical period. 
Some crops, however, have been 
harvested in the upper reaches of the 
vailev . and some food can be purchased 
from neighboring districts. Mahsud has. 

C issued an appeal f^r international 
assistance to avert a rcuror disaster. 
/*" The situation in Paghman. only 12 
• miles from Kabul, is similar. The 
Paghman district is a less tightly knit 
economic and sociai unit and has no 
charismatic leader, but the several mu- 
jahidin groups active in the area 
cooperate with each other. The ability of 
the mujahidin to control the town of 
Paghman most of the time has made it 
an important symbol of the resistance. 
Furthermore, mujahidin who con- 
gregate in the Paghman hills have 
operated effectively in Kabul itself. 
After several efforts during the 
spring *--* open the road to Paghman. the 
Soviets mounted an extensive two- 
pronged operation against the area. The 
mujahidin were forced to retreat to the 
surrounding mountains. In late July, 
Babrak announced that this mountain 
recreation spot was once more open to 
the public. 

But the regime's claims to have paci- 
fied Paghman were hollow. The mu- 
jahidin were soon overrunning army- 
outposts, and heavy bombardments of 
the Paghman area, including the town's 
central bazaar in the summer, failed to 
halt resistance activity. Soviet and 
regime forces attacked Paghman again 
/ in Octob er and November , but the army 
f galrisoiTthere remains in jeopardy. 

Soviet Casualties and Morale. Be- 
cause of the shift to larger scale opera- 
tions in 1982, Soviet casualties began to 
rise. To keep casualties low, the Soviets 
made heavy use of air bombardments 



and forced Afghan military units to 
spearhead the ground attacks. 

The new spate of casualties may be 
causing morale problems for the Soviets. 
In November, Krasnaya Zvezda carried 
an unusual, only slightly veiled, refer- 
ence to Soviet casualties, indicating a 
need to acknowledge the sacrifices made 
by Soviet troops in Afghanistan. In an 
interview with a Kra.snaya Zvezda corre- 
spondent, a member of Afghanistan's 
Politburo claimed that Soviet soldiers 
had now won the trust of the Afghan 
people, but he added that it had been 
won "at a great price." He went on to 
thank "the Soviet servicemen for their 
courage, selflessness and genuine inter- 
nationalism." This admission went 
beyond the candid statement in 
Kmsnaya Zvezda iast February that life 
for the Soviet troops in Afghanistan "is 
hard . . . sometimes very, very hard." 
The November statement may have been 
spurred by the large death toll of Soviet 
soldiers from asphyxiation following an 
accident in Lhe Salang tunnel on 
November 3. 

Accounts of indiscipline, drug usage, 
and black marketeering— including the 
sale of weapons and ammunition— are 
numerous. Throughout the Soviet oc- 
cupation, there have been periodic re- 
ports of defections to the mujahidin by- 
Soviet minority troops, particularly the 
Tadzhiks who have important cultural 
and ethnic links with Afghan Tadzhiks. 
These defections seem to have increased 
during 1982. 

Soviet commanders in Afghanistan 
are under heavy pressure from Moscow 
to produce results against an enemy that 
frequently outfights and outwits them 
and that enjoys the support of the vast 
majority of Afghans. Thus when the 
Soviets fail to track down the mu- 
jahidin, they turn on civilians in frustra- 
tion and rage. The Swedish journalist 



Korje Almquist has described in detail 
crimes perpetrated by Soviet soldiers 
against Afghan citizens in Lowgar Prov- 
ince, which he visited during the sum- 
mer. The Bertrand Russei Tribunal has 
publicized similar evidence of Soviet 
brutality. 

Chemical Warfare. The Soviets, 
have continued to employ lethal chemical 
weapons against the mujahi/lin in 1982. 
These weapons have been used selec- 
tively—generally against guerrillas in 
relatively inaccessible locations. For ex- 
ample, chemical agents have been used 
against inujnhvitn positions in caves ana 
rrnij'ihuith hiding in underground water- 
way.-:. Analysis of two Sov.et gas masks 
recently anpuir'-u from Afghanistan eon- 
f;r:ns earlier suspicion- mat the Soviei- 
an- us-ing lb" deadly trichotheeene rn\co- 
'.'ixins ("yellow rain") in Afghanistan. In 
November, trie Department of State 
:ssue<i an updated report on chemical 
and nioh>e;<"a: weapon.-' employed by the 

Kampuchea (Special Keport No. I« j-l i_ 
This document details t h « .- new evidence 
compiled <>n this subject during 1981:. 

Soviet POWs. In the spring of PJS2. 
after iengthy negotiations. Moscow 
agreed to let the Internationa! Red 
Cross (ICRO rake- eharge of Soviet 
prisoners of war captured by the nva- 
jiihidin. The first three prisoners to 
change hands under this arrangement 
arrived in Switzerland in June. Four 
more have followed, the latest transfer 
having taken place in November. As 
part of the agreement, an ICRC team 
v.-.-as allowed to go to Kabul in late 
August to visit prisoners and "earn' out 
humanitarian assistance" on their behalf. 
The team, however, was unexpectedly 
obliged to leave Kabul in October, and 
the scope of the ICRC's role inside 
Afghanistan is still being negotiated. 

Moscow was slow to conclude this 
arrangement, presumably because it in- 
volved recognizing the mujakidin as a 
negotiating entity and also because it 
was a formal admission that Soviet 



soldiers were actually fighting in 
Afghanistan. The present agreement 
was reached after the mujahidin re- 
vealed that they had executed a prom- 
inent Soviet adviser. E. M. Okrimyuk. 
The freedom fighters held Okrimyuk 
prisoner for several month.-, hoping to 
exchange him for nwjfihi.div palmers 
heid hv the Kabul regime. 



The Afghan Army 

A major obstacle to Soviet military suc- 
cess against the n;uj<;.h.\du> :s Moscow s 
continuing inability to rebui: i the 
Afghan Army. N"t - my is there a per- 
sistent shortage of r>-eru:t>. but the 
iovaitv of the officer -a-ms remains in 
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continue to collaborate with the mu- 
jakidin. Large number of Khalq officers 
were arrested in Jalalabad in March and 
in Ghazni Province in April, suggesting 
extensive plotting against the re rime. 
Following the Panjsher campaign in ear- 
ly summer, reports circulated that 
several high-ranking officers had 'n.ee n 
arrested for collaborating with Mahsud. 
And in late September, General Wodud. 
commander of the Central Corps, was. 
found shot to death in his office. He may 
have been killed eitner by the Parchamis 
or by enraged So-, lets ••;; suspicion of 



Vvhhm tile 'dna-r corps. Parchami 
loyalists an- m a minority. The;, are out- 
numbered by iisiikisC-ried and alienated 
nonparty careerists and by Khalqis who 
hear a grudge against the dominant Par- 
chamis. The eierb.rs preceding the na- 
tional party conference m March con- 
firmed the numerical r.-ti^e which the 
Khaims hoid over tiie Parchamis among 
the officers. 

Moscow hopes that increasing num- 
bers of officers wh<. have been trained 
recently in the Soviet Union will help 
create a more loyal force. The Soviets, 
also may expect that the sons of party 
members now being rushed through of- 
ficer training courses in Kabul will be 
more reliable. Bui the long list of 
Afghan officers who have defected in- 
cludes many who received training in 
the Soviet Union. 

Moscow also counted on General Ab- 
dul Qader, who wax acting Minister of 
Defense during most of 1982 and of- 
ficially appointed as Minister in 
September, to narrow the division in the 
military establishment between Khalqis 
and Parchamis. Qader has ties with both 
factions and has been described as more 
of a "nationalist" than a party man. Yet 
his appointment in place of General Rafi, 
who was an ardent Parchami, has not 
generated much support from nonparty 
and Khalqi officers. 

On the contrary, there are many 
signs that officers in the Afghan Army 
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fleers to lead and inspire their men. end 
the lack -jf cooperation, between the ar- 
my and other secuniy organization. -. 
Babrak ascribed th<-se problems to in- 
adequate political indoctrination in the 
army and, by implication, to party fac- 
tionalism. He staled that "unity . . . and 
the solidarity of party ranks in the army 
was of vital and national importance." 

The shortage of Afghan troops may 
be even more significant for Kabul than 
the shortage of reliable officers. The 
regime has been unable to build an army 
of more than 30,000-40,000 men; it 
loses about 10,000 men annually through 
desertions and 5,000 through casualties. 
The year 1982 began with an urgent 
need to replace some 20,000 men who 
were released from service in December 
1981 after completion of their extended 



tours. Extensive sweep operations were 
held throughout the country to obtain 
replacements. Those caught in the 
dragnet included many persons with 
valid claims to exemption. Similar 
sweeps were conducted in the spring 
and early summer but with little success. 

In late July, the regime again re- 
vised the draft law. The tour of duty for 
regular recruits was extended by 6 
months to 3 years. Reservists who had 
been inducted following the September 
1981 mobilization had their present 
tours extended from 1 to 2 years, and 
another large class of reservists became 
eligible for active duty when the age 
ceiling was raised from 35 to 39. 

The reaction in the armed forces 
was predictable: a perceptible increase 
in desertions. Indeed, the draft law- 
changes appeared to have the immediate 
effect of causing a net loss of army per- 
sonnel despite the sweep operations. To 
counter this hemorrhaging, the regime 
announced higher pay for soldiers and 
noncommissioned officers during their 
third year of duty. 

In October, in a further indication of 
the troop shortage, the regime decided 
to violate traditional custom by drafting 
men from the Shinwari, Mohmand, and 
Jaji tribes who inhabit areas adjacent to 
Pakistan. The decision also may have 
reflected the regime's awareness that 
these tribes were not preventing cross- 
border traffic in their area— the quid pro 
quo for the draft exemption. But when 
the tribesmen staged a large demonstra- 
tion in Kabul in early November in pro- 
test to the draft, the government revers- 
ed its decision. 

Rumors of a government plan to 
create a civil defense corps of boys (ages 
16-18) and older men (ages 40-45) to 
perform guard duty have greatly 
alarmed the populace. Younger boys 
(ages 10-15) are to receive military 
training at school to prepare them for 
such responsibilities. As much of the 
police force is tied down with guard du- 
ty, the civil defense plan would free 
police for combat. Many of the 16-18 



year-olds already have been conscripted 
even though they are under the legal 
draft age of 19. The plan allegedly is to 
go into effect in March 1983. 

Consolidation of All 
Security Organizations 

Morale and disciplinary problems have 
afflicted other security organs— the 
Defense of the Revolution (DOR) militia, 
the police, and the secret police. The 
DOR militia is supposed to be a force of 
selected party loyalists, but its members 
are often young, opportunistic, and easi- 
ly demoralized; they have a poor record 
of performance under stress. There is 
also much bickering among the different 
services, including fighting between the 
police and the KHAD in Kabul. 

The Soviets and the regime recog- 
nize the advantage of imposing more 
centralized control on the security ap- 
paratus. The "Action Program," adopted 
at the party conference in March, called 
for establishing a "unified single defense 
system of . . . armed forces, frontier 
forces, security organs, groups of 
defenders of revolution and volunteer 
groups of tribes." It also called for "tight 
party control over the . . . activities of 
this system as a whole." 

The plan to consolidate all security 
forces under centralized party direction 
has run into political and bureaucratic 
resistance. In speeches to KHAD per- 
sonnel in May, to army cadres in 
August, and to the police in October, 
Babrak Karmal criticized all the services 
for their lack of cooperation. His com- 
plaints, however, are unlikely to have 
much effect. For example the top Khalqi 
leader, Gulabzoi, who as Minister of the 
Interior controls the police, probably 
sees the consolidation as a Parcham 
move to undermine his position; indeed, 
there are signs that Gulabzoi is continu- 
ing to try to build the police into a 
parallel "army" under his control. 

Problems in the Party 

The first national conference of the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPA) took place in mid-March 1382. 
In addition, three Central Committee 
plenums were held— the eighth in March 
to prepare for the national conference, 
the ninth n July, and the tenth in 
December. The first three meetings re- 



vealed that trie fundamental conflicts be- 
tween the Khaiq and Parcham factions 
of the party are as serious as ever. 

The conference sponsors probably 
hoped that the conference would estab- 
lish the dominance of the Parcham wing 
and thus would further legitimize 
Babrak*s leadership. The two main items 
on the agenda— changes in the party 
constitution and an action program to 
give the party a sense of direction— both 
seem to have been designed to reduce 
Khalq influence. 

The Khalq leadership, however, 
turned the two-stage process of electing 
delegates to the conference into a con- 
test punctuated by fistfights and shoot- 
outs, instead of accepting elections 
rigged in favor of Parcham candidates. 
The results confirmed that in spite of 
repeated purges of lower and middle- 
level Khalqis, the latter still outnumber 
their rivals— at least among full-fledged 
members eligible to participate in the 
election process. 

The effect of the preconference elec- 
tions was to exacerbate Khalq-Parcham 
feuding. Babrak's speech to the con- 
ference referred repeatedly to the "fac- 
tionalism" problem, highlighting his con- 
cern about what he referred to as "this 
old disease." Babrak stated that "when 
unity is weakened, the party faces weak- 
ness and defeat, even its existence faces 
danger." He denounced anarchism, lack 
of discipline, alien ideology, hostility 
toward new party members, and the 
related sins of nepotism, localism, 
tribalism, and ethnicity in forming party 
cadres. 

During much of 1981 and particular- 
ly in early 1982, in the weeks im- 
mediately preceding the conference, the 
Parcham leadership engaged in an inten- 
sive drive to recruit new members. The 
purpose was twofold: to legitimize the 
party's claim to governing Afghanistan 
by giving it a larger membership and to 
neutralize the influence of the Khalqis. 

By the time of the conference, a 
combination of coercion and enticements 
had netted the party enough new re- 
cruits to enable it for the first time to 
announce a membership figure: 62,000. 
At the ninth plenum in July, Babrak 
claimed that the number had increased 
to 70,000. Many observers estimate the 
Membership at about 35,000-40,000. 



About half of the members ere in 
the Armed Forces. In August. Babrak 
said that there were 20,000 members in 
the army and that "the army party 
organization forms the greatest part of 
the PDPA." This figure would include 
members in the officer corps, which is 
predominantly Khalqi, and new 
members among conscripts— a captive 
group that has provided the Parchamis 
with a large portion of their new re- 
cruits. Many of these persons defect 
from the party at the same time they 
defect from the army. (Even if the par- 
ty's figure of about 62,000 members is 
correct, they wouid constitute only 4% 
of Afghanistan's population, estimated 
at about 15 million before the Soviet in- 
vasion.) 

In what appears to be a thinly veiled 
effort to isolate the Khalqis in the ex- 
panded party, the Parcham leadership 
announced at the conference a change of 
rules to authorize a more rapid influx in- 
to the party of workers and peasant", by 
shortening the probationary period. 
Rules also have been changed to relax 
sponsorship requirements. 

Relaxing the rules is likely to cause 
problems for the party leadership. 
Babrak and others have indicated that 
new members have not carried out their 
party duties satisfactorily. At the con- 
ference in March, one leader noted that 
nearly half the party was composed of 
young people (18 is the age of eligibility), 
and he complained of their lack of 
"political maturity." 

The other main item on the con- 
ference agenda was to adopt a compre- 
hensive "Action Plan" to galvanize 
members to promote party objectives. 
Babrak Karmai's speech implied that the 
right to be carried on the membership 
rolls would depend on a member's active 
participation in the defense of the 
revolution— in combat and in the high 
priority area of revitalizing the economy. 

The Parchamis may have viewed the 
more strict criteria for membership as a 
way to purge the Khalqis. But Soviet ad- 
visers, who probably drafted the docu- 
ment, evidently saw it as a means of 
coercing the Khalqis to cooperate. 
Moscow has always been concerned 
about antagonizing the Khalqis because 
of their strength in the military; for that 
reason, a major purge is unlikely. 



The ninth central committee plenum 
of the party was convened in July 
without advance notice. At the time of 
the meeting, rumors of coup plots and of 
connivance between the Khalqis and the 
resistance were rife. Though the plenum 
ostensibly deait with trie need for party 
workers to get out among the people to 
sell the revolution, the gathering ap- 
parently focused on security problems 
and the continuing struggle between the 
Khalqis and the Parchamis. The crisis 
probably was ignited by the unsatisfac- 
tory outcome of the fifth Panjsher cam- 
paign and perhaps of other military of- 
fensives. High-level personnel changes 
were anticipated, including the removal 
of Khalq leader Guiabzoi from his posi- 
tion as Minister of Interior, but the most 
significant dismissal was that of General 
Gu! Aqa, the Parcham political com- 
missar in the Ministry of Defense who 
was held responsible for dispatching 
hundreds of volunteer party workers to 
their deaths in the Panjsher. Apparently 
a large proportion of the "volunteers" 
were Khalqis anxious to remain in the 
good graces of the Soviets by taking an 
active part in the war effort. 

Divisions within Babrak s own Par- 
cham faction remain. Relations between 
Babrak and Prime Minister Sultan Ali 
Keshtmand are cool. Keshtmand is am- 
bitious and would like to step into 
Babrak's shoes as Moscow's favorite. As 
a former Minister of Planning who re- 
tains special responsibilities for the 
economy, Keshtmand is pushing hard 
for improvements in economic conditions 
to impress his Soviet mentors. 

The ninth party plenum's directive 
to party members to work among the 
"masses" is the latest in a series of ef- 
forts to broader, the party's base. During 
1981, the regime pursued this goal 
through the creation in June of an um- 
brella organization— the National 
Fatherland Front (NFF). Subsequent 
publicity has created the impression of a 
steadily growing organization that is 
opening up new provincial and district 
councils throughout tho country. The an- 
niversary of the front's founding was 
marked by a second plenum in Kabul in 
June 1982. The regime invokes the NFF 
when it wants to imply national support 
for such issues as a recent NFF- 
sponsored peace campaign. But the 
front is generally considered a facade; it 
has failed to achieve its purpose of 
mobilizing popular support for the 
regime. 



Problems in the Economy 

Both Kabul and Moscow publicly claim 
that Afghanistan has made considerable 
economic and social progress in spite of 
"interference" by th* forces of "im- 
perialism." In their own speeches, how- 
ever. Afghan officials have expressed 
great concern over the continuing eco- 
nomic deterioration. For example, 
Babrak emphasized to the PDPA con- 
ference in March and again to the party 
plenum in July that "the economic front 
bears no less importance than the battle- 
front." Babrak continually stresses that 
the breakdown of the Afghan economy 
is a political problem that party 
members should solve. The regime is 
hoping to use improved economic condi- 
tions to generate popular support for 
the government, but the economy cannot 
be revived while so much of the country- 
side is under mujnhidin control. 

Afghanistan's economy rests pri- 
marily on agriculture. Over four-fifths of 
the population lives in rural areas. 
Reasonably good weather over the last 
few years has left the farmers in some 
areas not much worse off than they 
were before the Soviet invasion. Agri- 
cultural production, however, has fallen 
sharply. About 3 million Afghans (one- 
fifth of the population) have fled the 
country, most coming from rural areas 
and taking about 3 million animals with 
them. In areas of heavy fighting, in- 
cluding many of Afghanistan's most fer- 
tile valleys, crops have been destroyed 
or lost through lack of irrigation and 
cultivation. In the areas controlled by 
the mujahidin, what is produced is not 
shipped to urban markets, although this 
year military forces have appropriated 
harvested crops for the regime. As a 
result of the decline in agricultural pro- 
duction and problems of distribution, the 
Soviet Union has had to supply food and 
other commodities to meet the basic 
needs of the cities, notably Kabul. 

Kabul's food problem this year has 
been greatly exacerbated by a large in- 
flux of refugees fleeing from nearby 
towns and villages that have been heavi- 
ly bombarded by the Soviets. The 
population of Kabul has more than 
doubled since before the war to about 
1.8 million. Although the authorities 
have tried to introduce price controls, 
recent emigrants report that basic com- 
modities are in very short supply and 
that prices have skyrocketed. 
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At the same conference, Prame 
Minister Kesntmand outlined an am- 
bitious program of economic growth. He 
predicted a genera! increase in produc- 
tion of fi.. l,7-o with industrial growth of 
10.3%. during the period from March 
1982 to March 1983. These projections 
were predicated on 63 new projects to 
he carried out mostiy with Soviet aid. 
The plan was based on the assumption 
that the more aggressive military 
strategy for 1982 would neutralize the 
mujahuiin and reestablish the regime's 
authority in the provinces. 



a;, of the gas produced rr-.m. JieMs 
;o<-at»-d near the Soviet, i -order and 
d.-veloi*-*! bv the r.S.S.K. in the ea.-iv 
U«o0 S is. exported totheU.S.S.R. The 
nominal price increases negotiated since 
the occupation are all that keeps 
Afghanistan's economic statistics from 
l*;ing worse than they are. Part of the 
earnings from sales of natural gas is 
applied to repayments on the outstand- 
ing debt to the Soviet Union; the re- 
mainder is registered as credits in the 
barter accounting system for trade be- 
tween the two countries. In this way. 
Afghanistan derives no hard currency 
benefit from its maior export. 
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exploit ethnic and tribal self-interest :•• 
wif: support from Afghanistan'.-, diverse 
peoples. The seventh party plenum :n 
Oecemher 1981 issued .i special message 
to the tribes, and during the past year 
the regime has continued to try to ex- 
ploit tribal sensibilities. 

An important element in the 
regime's strategy is the effort to win 
over the tribes through cash, weapons, 
and privileges. These tactics appeared to 
be having some success at various times 
in 1982. Certain tribes seemed to lose 
then enthusiasm for the resistance and 
are said to have agreed to arrangements 
by which they would be exempted from 
the draft in return for guarding the 
border. 



In most cases, however, tribal 
acceptance of regime blandishments has 
proved to be temporary .^nd tactical. 
Tribes in Paktia Province near the 
Pakistani border rebeiled twice during 
the >ear to turn back Soviet and Afghan 
forces that were trying to close off ac- 
cess to Pakistan. Likewise, tribes in 
Konar Province, adjoining Pakista.;, 
resumed armed resistance after alleged- 
ly having been neutralized by the 
regime. More recently, the regime pro- 
voked demonstrations when it tried to 
draft men who belonged to the border 
tru>es in Paktia and NangariVr Prov- 



The Resistance Movement 

Resistance forces in Afghanistan demon- 
strated in 1982 that they could absorb 
hard blows by the Soviets and intensify 
their own operations. Most resistance 
organizations have survived this year's 
tough battles despite losses. For exam- 
ple, a respected commander was killed 
in the Paghman area in the spring. More 
recently, a young ieae'er from the 
southern outskirts o*" Kabul was killed 
whiie leading an attack on a military 
garrison inside Kabul. In Lowgar Prov- 
ince Soviet forces inflicted a heavy blow 
during the summer on resistance forces 
already weakened by friction among the 
mujahidin. In spite of some setbacks, 
observers have concluded that the resist- 
ance is stronger at the end of the year 
than it was at the beginning. 

Early 1982 was a difficult period 
that revealed the vulnerability of the 
resistance during winter months when 
the mujahidin have less mobility. Access 
to mountain trails for escape routes and 
to mountain redoubts for sanctuary is 
cut off by heavy winter snows. The mu- 
jahidin, for instance, suffered serious 
setbacks in Qandahar in the south in 



January and in Parvan Province, north 
of Kabul, where Soviet and regime 
forces trapped many freedom fighters 
and their supporters in an encircling 
operation in February. Nevertheless, tne 
guerrillas continued harassing opera- 
tions throughout the country during the 
winter. In January, a mujakidin gunner 
in Paktia Province downed a Soviet heli- 
copter in which Lt. Gen. Shkidchenko 
was a passenger. Shkidchenko's death 
was reported in the Soviet press without 
reference to the circumstances. 

Resistance activities picked up in the 
spring. Mujahidin renewed their harass- 
ment of the highways. They regularly 
attacked convoys on all major routes to 
procure weapons, ammunition, food, and 
other supplies. Tne freedom fighters 
also have kept up their attacks on other 
targets such as government and party 
offices and installations in urban and 
district centers, including police posts 
and military garrisons. 

The mujahidin have shown im- 
proved capabilities this year against 
Soviet combat aircraft, including Mi-24 
helicopter gunships, and airbases, and 
against targets inside Kabul. The Soviet 
military headquarters, the Soviet Em- 
bassy, and the Kabui airport have all 
been hit by heavy mujahidin fire. 
Recently the guerrillas have exploded 
bombs in party offices and hangouts of 
the .secret police in the center of Kabul. 

Resistance operations in the Pan- 
jsher Valley, Paghman, and Kabul have 
received the most publicity, but freedom 
fighters also continue to engage Soviet 
and Afghan forces throughout the coun- 
try- In Qandahar and Herat, for exam- 
ple, the resistance continues to be effec- 
tive in spite of repeated Soviet military 
campaigns. Indeed, mujahidin are once 
again operating inside Qandahar city 
from which the Soviets had forced them 
out last January. 

The mujahidin are active in the 
northern provinces adjoining the 
U.S.S.R., despite the deployment of ad- 
ditional Soviet forces in this area. In- 
deed, mujahidin periodically cross into 
the Soviet Union on raiding parties and 
also receive assistance (and sometimes 
recruits) from their ethnic cousins across 
the river. When Babrak went to the 



Soviet Union in mid-May for the opening 
of ;he new bridge linking Termez, on the 
Soviet side, with Hairatan, there was no 
large public ceremony on the Afghan 
side; security conditions precluded such 
festivities. 

The effectrveneFS of the Darallel 
governmer-t Tin by the resistance varies 
from region to region. In the Panjsher 
Valley, Ahmad Shah Wahsud has 
mobilized virtually the entire population 
of 100,000 for the resistance struggle. In 
some ethnically homogeneous areas— 
notably the Hazarajat and Nuristan— 
autonomous governments have been 
formed, although these governments 
have been weakened by internal dissen- 
sion. 

The resistance remains a collection 
of numerous separate movements. But 
cooperation between various elements 
has increased considerably in 1982. In 
the areas around major towns and cities, 
operations frequently are combined ven- 
tures involving several groups. Further- 
more, such groups now cooperate in 
operational planning and in the procure- 
ment and sharing of weapons. 

In Peshawar, the six major exile 
organizations have formed two alliances. 
In the field, cooperation cuts across 
alliance lines. In some places, local 
leaders have abandoned their Peshawar 
affiliations and have united under a local 
commander. 

Nevertheless, in spite of improved 
unity, clashes occur periodically between 
rival bands. These battles occasionally 
have caused fairly heavy casualties and 
have led to disillusionment among trie 
population of the localities where they 
occur. Friction among mujahidin 
groups, for example, has seriously weak- 
ened the resistance effort in Lowgar 
Province. The fighting stems from com- 
petition between groups to establish 
their authority over a given area, but 
there are increasing signs that the bat- 
tles sometimes have been provoked by 
Soviet or regime agents. 



In this situation, progress toward 
consolidating the resistance movement 
has been uneven. But the judgment of 
observers who have visited mujahidin 
groups in Afghanistan during the past 
year is that many are becoming better 
organized and are cooperating more ef- 
fectively with one another. 

Prominent Afghans in exile have 
stepped up their search for ways to 
overcome political divisions in the resist- 
ance movement and to bridge the gulf 
between themselves and the mujahidin. 
Former Prime Minister Youssuf has 
been active in this effort as has Abdul 
Rahman Pazhwak, a former Afghan 
diplomat who once served as President 
of the U.N. Genera! Assembly. Pazhwak 
arrived in New Delhi from Kabul in late 
March and announced his intention to 
try to promote a government-in-exile. 
Before such a government can be estab- 
lished, however, serious conflicts within 
the resistance must be resolved and 
difficult questions of leadership— in- 
cluding whether former King Zaher will 
have a role— must be answered. 

The Afghan Refugees 

In the period since the April 1978 Marx- 
ist coup in Kabul triggered the flow of 
refugees from Afghanistan to Pakistan, 
more than 2.7 million people have 
registered with the Pakistani 
authorities. This figure emerges from 
the reenumeration of the refugee 
population conducted by the Pakistan 
Government in 1982. 

Refugees continue to enter Pakistan 
at a steady pace. The numbers have 
declined, probably reflecting the fact 
that many villagers close to Pakistan be- 
came refugees in the early stages of the 
war, while resistance leaders farther 
away from the border have urged the 
local population to stay in their villages. 
Also, victims of the war in the interior 
have moved to Kabul and other cities. In 
October, however, authorities in 
Pakistan noted a rise in refugees arriv- 
ing in Pakistan, including people coming 
for the first time from the Panjsher 
Valley. 

The international refugee relief pro- 
gram, sponsored by the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and 



implemented by the Government of 
Pakistan, has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Islamic communality and cross- 
border kinship in the tribal areas of 
Pakistan where most of the refugees are 
located have contributed to the welcome 
that Pakistan has extended to its 
Afghan guests. 

In fiscal year 1982, the United 
States contributed over $105 million in 
.support of Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 
This figure includes about $70 million 
worth of food aid given through the 
World Food Program (WFP), a U.N. 
agency, and about $27 million donated 
through the UNHCR. The U.S. donation 
constitutes one-third of the total 
UNHCR budget and about 60% of the 
international food contribution. The 
balance of the U.S. contribution goes to 
several voluntary agencies. 

In spite of the large international 
contribution, the Government of Paki- 
stan bears the brunt of the relief effort. 
It pays a cash allowance to refugees and 
pays the costs of administering the relief 
program and providing transport for 
relief supplies. Furthermore, Pakistan 
has suffered environmental damage ow- 
ing to the refugees' need for firewood 
and for grazing for their 3 million 
animals. 

Despite some incidents, relations be- 
tween the refugees and the local Paki- 
stani population have been generally 
smooth. Nevertheless, the larger the 
refugee population becomes and the 
longer it remains, the greater the likeli- 
hood of friction. Although this prospect 
puts pressure on Pakistan to negotiate a 
political solution, President Zia has in- 
dicated that Pakistan would accommo- 
date many more refugees if necessary. 

The refugee population in Iran is 
estimated at between 500,000 and 1 
million. Over 4,000 refugees of Turkic 
origin were resettled from Pakistan to 
Turkey in 1982, including a tribe of 
Kirghiz nomads from the Wakhan cor- 
ridor. About 4,000 Afghan refugees 
were admitted to the United States dur- 
ing fiscal year 1982. 



Long-Term Soviet Prospects 

The most urgent Soviet priority in 
Afghanistan during 1982 has been the 
pursuit of its military objectives: 
eliminating the mujahidin forces and 
keeping the Afghan people from sup- 
porting the resistance. But Moscow also 
pursues a long-range policy of stimulat- 
ing a more favorable political climate for 
itself and its proteges. A key element of 
this policy is the development of loyal 
cadres of young people through 
Sovietization of the Afghan educational 
system and extensive educational and 
training programs for Afghans in the 
Soviet Union. 

Estimates of the number of Afghans 
currently studying in the U.S.S.R. vary 
from 6,000-10,000. This program, how- 
ever, does not always achieve its pur- 
poses. Afghan students have en- 
countered hostility from Soviet citizens 
angered by the loss of Soviet lives in 
Afghanistan. Some students have 
clashed with Soviet police. 

Last summer, as in the two pre- 
ceding years, a large number of Afghan 
children (1,200 in 1982) went to summer 
camp in the Soviet Union. Parents have 
complained about political indoctrination 
courses at these camps and also about 
Soviet and regime efforts to use children 
as informers. 

Moscow is creating an infrastructure 
of Soviet-style institutions in Afghani- 
stan on which it counts to moid the peo- 
ple in the Soviet image. The Soviets 
hope that key organizations, such as the 
National Fatherland Front, gradually 
will take root. 

The regime's nationality and tribal 
policy also is part of Moscow's long-term 
strategy. And Babrak's major effort to 
coopt religious leaders undoubtedly 
reflects Soviet direction. 

The Afghan people have seen 
through these strategies and have large- 
ly resisted Soviet efforts to win their 
support through gifts of food and con- 
sumer goods. Over the longer term, 
however, growing hardship and suffer- 
ing in Afghanistan could make the popu- 
lation more susceptible to Soviet bland- 
ishments, pressure, and propaganda. 



Moscow continues to pursue its iong- 
term objective of wearing down interna- 
tional resistance to the Babrak regime. 
A centz-al element in this effort is to 
build up Babrak's international image 
and to strengthen ties between his 
regime and other receptive govern- 
ments, primarily countries of Eastern 
Europe. In late May 1982, Babrak 
visited East Berlin and signed a Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation with the 
German Democratic Republic. In early 
October, he went to Hungary and signed 
a similar treaty. These visits followed 
trips to Bulgaria (December 1981), 
Czechoslovakia (June 1981), and Moscow 
(October 1980). The Soviets clearly hope 
that by keeping Babrak on the world 
stage, they can eventually persuade the 
international community to accept him 
as a legitimate head of government. 

Regime officials, with Soviet assist- 
ance, have made great efforts to develop 
relations with the nonaligned world. 
Foreign Minister Dost has been actively 
seeking friends in the Middle East and 
South Asia but without signal success. 
In India, whose criticism of the Soviet 
invasion has been restrained, his ap- 
proaches have produced mixed results. 
India agreed to revive a joint Indian- 
Afghan commission on economic, tech- 
nical, and commercial relations, and in 
May signed a protocol envisaging a 
modest program of trade and technical 
assistance. Subsequently Mrs. Gandhi 
became more outspoken about the need 
for a withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan and made a statement to 
this effect at her press conference in 
Moscow in September. 

The international community, how- 
ever, through a fourth overwhelming 
vote in the United Nations (114-21). has 
demonstrated once again that it rejects 
the Babrak government's claim to legiti- 
macy. The I/'.N. resolution calls for the 
immediate withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Afghanistan and a peaceful solu- 
tion based en the principles of sovereign- 
ty, nonalignment, and self-determina- 
tion, as well as for the creation of condi- 
tions in Afghanistan that would enable 
the refugees to return with safety and 
honor. The resolution also requests the 
Secretary General to continue his efforts 
to promote a political solution in accor- 



dance with the resolution and to explore 
the possibility of securing appropriate 
guarantees of noninterference in 
neighboring states. The size of the vote 
in favor of this resolution is impressive 
evidence of continuing international con- 
cern. 

Indeed, the spotlight on Afghanistan 
grows brighter each year. The number 
of journalists and photographers who 
have traveled inside Afghanistan with 
the rnujahidin has increased, as has 
coverage in the international press and 
on television. Such events as the 
Florence Colloquium on Afghanistan and 
international observances of Afghanistan 
Dav, both in March 1982, and the Ber- 
trar.d Russell Tribunal meeting in Paris 
in December 1982 al! serve to emphasue 
the importance of the issue. Never- 
theless, the international publicity is 
periodic, while the suffering of the 
Afghan people is constant. The 
discrepancy between the magnitude of 
the tragedy and the international atten- 
tion it receives works very much to 
Moscow's advantage. 

Prospects For a Political Solution 

Indirect talks on Afghanistan in Geneva 
in June 1982 drew international atten- 
tion to the U.N. effort to seek a 
negotiated solution. The U.N. mission 
was originally mandated in November 
1980 by the General Assembly and was. 
launched in 1981 under the aegis of 
Secretary General Waldheim and his 
"personal representative" for 
Afghanistan, Perez de Cuellar. 

In early August 1981, during his se- 
cond trip to South Asia to deal with this 
problem', Perez de Cueilar won two con- 
cessions from the Soviets and the 
Babrak regime: The United Nations 
would play an active role in negotiations 
concerning Afghanistan; and Kabul 
would engage in negotiations with Paki- 
stan and Iran together, rather than in- 
sisting on dealing bilaterally with each 
one. The latter point is important to 
Pakistan because, by pursuing a political 
solution in tandem with Iran, Pakistan 
will be in conformity with the resolution 
of the Islamic Conference in May 1980. 

Kabul's concessions, which were pro- 
cedural only, were embodied in the 
Afghan proposals of August 1981; these, 
in other respects, were a repetition of 



its original proposals of May 14, 1980. 
The May 14 proposals in essence stated 
that Babrak's regime must be recognized 
as a legitimate government and that the 
Soviet troops will leave Afghanistan 
when what Kabul calls "outside inter- 
ference" (the resistance) stops. The 
May 14 proposals also call for interna- 
tional guarantees for such a settlement. 

The U.N. mission was temporarily 
interrupted when Waldheim was re- 
placed by Perez de Cuellar in late 1981. 
In February 1982, Perez de Cuellar. 
following a formula devised by Wald-^ 
heim, appointed Diego Cordovez. U.N. 
Undersecretary for Special Political Af- 
fairs, as his "personal representative" 
for Afghanistan. 

By mid-April 1982, Cordovez was 
shuttling between Kabui and Islamabad, 
visiting each twice, prior to a stop in 
Tehran. Shortly after his return to New 
York, the United Nations announced on 
April 21. that both the Pakistanis and 
the Babrak regime had agreed to hold 
indirect talks in Geneva in June. Iran 
would not participate directly, but 
agreed to be kept informed and thus to 
be associated with the talks. The an- 
nouncement also stated that the involved 
parties had agreed to discuss the follow- 
ing issues: "the withdrawal of foreign 
troops, non-interference in the internal 
affairs of states, international guaran- 
tees of non-interference and the volun- 
tary return of the refugees to their 
homes." 

The Geneva talks lasted from 
June 15 to June 24. The Iranians made 
it clear that they were not participating 
because the "real representatives of 
Afghanistan." i.e., die rnujahidin, were 
not represented. Spokesmen for the 
Afghan resistance movement protested 
the talks for the same reason. The 
Soviets did not participate, but sent 
high-level experts in Afghan affairs to 
Geneva. 

Following the conclusion of the 
Geneva discussions, the United Nations. 
Pakistan, and Afghanistan all issued 
positive statements and indicated that 
there was a measure of flexibility in the 
negotiating positions of both sides. At a 
press conference on June 25, Diego Cor- 
dovez referred to "certain important 
political concessions." 
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He disclosed that he had kept a writ- 
ten record of the "understandings" that 
he believed had been reached and that 
he would be working from these "texts" 
in subsequent discussions with the in- 
volved parties. Cordovez emphasized 
that the talks had moved beyond pro- 
cedural questions to specific discussions 
on the basic substantive matters and 
suited that "we concluded a kind of 
package of understanding." 

Although he did not discuss 
specifics, he said in response to ques- 
tions that a beginning had been made to 
work out arrangements to hold discus- 
sions with Afghan refugees concerning 
the terms for their return and that the 
question of self-determination had been 
"touched on." These couid be important 
developments because they relate ulti- 



mately to the difficult problem of con- 
stituting a government acceptable to 
both Moscow and the mujahidin. 

The central issue of the negotiations, 
however, is whether the U.S.S.R. is 
seriously interested at this stage in 
negotiating a withdrawal of its troops 
from Afghanistan. The "flexibility" 
reportedly demonstrated by the Kabul/ 
Moscow side at Geneva has yet to be put 
to the test. But it should become ap- 
parent rather soon whether Moscow's 
support of the U.N. process is genuine 
or tactical. Cordovez will resume his 
negotiating mission in January 1983 
with another trip to South Asia, and he 
will attempt to pin down the specific 
details of the comprehensive settlement 
he envisages. 



The United States seeks the total 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan through a negotiated settle- 
ment, which will also provide for other 
essential requirements spelled out in 
four U.K. resolutions on Afghanistan: 
the seLf-determination of the Afghan 
people, the independent and nonaligned 
status of Afghanistan, and the return of 
the refugees with safety and honor. The 
United States supports U.N. efforts to 
achieve these goals. ■ 
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